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an interesting complaint, for it suggests that even then there
was money in authorship. How was this money collected for
the author?
When the twelfth-century author sat down to write, he had
at least an hour's preliminary labour to prepare his materials.
His chair was specially built with extended arms across which
the writing-board could be securely placed. The board was
covered with felt in order that the quire of parchment should
not slip on the smooth wood, and he fixed across the top a
thong of deerskin and inserted the quire under it as an addi-
tional and necessary means of ensuring the immobility of the
parchment. That done, he took out his knife, and began to
scrape away from the parchment the scales and incrustations
and "superfluities of the parchment or membrane." Then
came die pumice stone to rub away the traces of the knife,
and smooth away the remaining roughness of the surface.
Setting these on one side, the conscientious craftsman of letters
took up his awl and marked out "in even measure" margins
and lines, and then with a ruler joined with straight lines the
points marked by the awl. Finally, Alexander Neckham's
description of the process ends with the severe caution, "If
any erasure or crossing-out occurs, the writing shall not be
cancelled but scraped off." Neckham wrote from the fullness
of his own experience, for he had a long list of books to his
credit when he died. But did he, one wonders, never spoil his
parchment by scraping incautiously with his knife, or rubbing
too hard with his pumice stone, and so making a hole in his
page? Perhaps not, for he was a very exacting judge of the
appearance of a manuscript; and in any case parchment was
too expensive a material to be lighdy spoiled by careless hand-
ling, and the supply of membranes was less than the demand.